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LITIZ. 

Eastern Pennsylvania possesses an old village, which the writer 
regards with attachment founded on the unreasoning affection of 
childhood. Then as now, one could not but feel that here abode 
"sincerity, faith, and content," together with unchanging and won- 
derful cleanliness and comfort, in each and every household. This 
is Litiz, to-day spelled Lititz, one of three Moravian settlements, 
whose earliest characteristic was the excellent boarding-schools 
founded more than a century ago, and which still retain popu- 
larity. 

Long since, Bethlehem surpassed Nazareth and Litiz, and became 
a prosperous town, in spite of the head-shakings of the other vil- 
lages, more in sorrow than anger. Had not Litiz said, when thirty 
years before it had been proposed to establish a new industry : " No, 
indeed ! Look at Bethlehem, with its iron-works and other mills, 
just ruined!" Accordingly, Litiz closed its eyes, and folded its 
hands, again lulled to slumber by the babbling waters of "The 
Spring," as it flowed through the town. The long straight linden- 
lined street has hardly changed, saving that a beautiful memorial 
chapel has been built close to the girls' boarding-school. The sun 
shines on the same unbroken quiet, until at half past eleven the 
church bell calls the village to dinner, while the same exquisite 
cleanness is everywhere to be found. 

When " Sister Polly Penry " returned from Lancaster, whither she 
had gone to " learn a new stitch in embroidery " (vide the archives), 
the appearance of the village street was not very different from that 
which twenty years ago met the eyes of her possible descendant, in 
spite of the century which had elapsed. At the present time, the 
shadow of the trolley is over the land, and when once within its 
grasp, Litiz will soon be as " composite " as any other village. 

The main street lies, not exactly east and west, but a little inclined 
to that direction, curved northward at the western end, and there 
imperceptibly merging into the high road which leads to Lancaster, 
where once sat the American Congress. 

The houses stood trimly in line on both sides of the one thorough- 
fare, planted with lindens and weeping willows, with gardens on 
either side, and ample pavements in front. In accordance with an 
early law soon rescinded, most of the older stone houses have two 
front doors, one provided with facing seats ; all, by the same rule, 
had upper floors, generally with steeply sloping roofs. None present 
their gables to the street, as is the case in so many New England 
villages, and while Litiz showed none of the small bleak frame 
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houses common in the former, neither did it offer any stately homes 
on ample grounds such as belonged to many colonial houses. 

Settled in 1755, by Germans from Bohemia and Switzerland, Litiz 
received its name in the following year, from Count Zinzendorf, 
after a castle in Bohemia belonging to him. While surrounded by 
farms on which has been spoken " Pennsylvania Dutch," the place 
has never prominently possessed the dialect which aggressively crops 
out in villages belonging to the adjoining counties of Berks and 
Lebanon. 1 It exhibits, also, that independence of opinion and action, 
and that modest egotism, peculiar to towns whose main occupation 
is teaching. If other places speak of it as "dead," why — "they 
like it dead," — and that is "all there is to it." 

You do not there find families who have turned the heritage of a 
name into English currency, as Tschantz and Zimmerman 2 of adja- 
cent towns appear as Johns and Carpenter. Rather would they 
revert to ancestral spelling, as I hear of a Tschudy who has reverted 
to Tschudi, after the shock of seeing that one of the branches which 
settled " out west," in Ohio, having succumbed to the prejudices of 
their neighbors (the West is ever labor-saving), now writes their fine 
old name phonetically " Judy." 

Here are the old-world-sounding names of Lichtenthaler, Zitzman, 
Bomberger, Brubaker, and the like ; and a story is told of a much- 
loved bishop of their church, who in a neighboring city was having 
a purchase sent to his address. The clerk stumbled somewhat over 
the " De Schweinitz " and the bishop made some kindly comment 
as to names not common. " Oh," responded the man, " we meet far 
worse ; only yesterday we sent goods to a lady whose name went 
something like this, C-z-t-s-c-h-e-r-s-c-h-k-y, and she called it " (with 
irony) " Chersky." "Ah, yes," remarked the bishop airily, with a 
twinkle in his eye, " my mother-in-law." 

And here, too, is apparent the old German element, which makes 
the stronger sex not a man, but the man. Until recently the men 
sat on one side of the church, and women on the other (they still 
do so at the sacrament of Communion) ; and in the graveyard they 
rest apart. Even to-day in the one library, where books and maga- 
zines may be read under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A., women 
are not permitted to share its privileges. 

Nor is there much change in the manner of living. "The things 

1 Although there is a certain " Moravian accent," the reverse of a " dying fall," 
the voice rising at the end of a question, and a gentle seesaw pervading the 
monotonous level of longer sentences, not unlike the hymn tunes, yet it is not 
nearly so marked as it was in my childhood. 

1 Dr. Hoffman in a recent volume of this Journal translates the latter into 
Cooper, which is, I think, a mistake. 
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they are doing their fathers have done." They bake fahs-tiachts on 
Fahs-nacht Day, which is the "pancake-day" of England, Shrove 
Tuesday, a fahs-nacht being a light puffy doughnut boiled in lard. 
" One should be fed to the dog, for luck, and if you grease all the 
iron implements with the fat left over after fahs-nacht baking they 
will never rust," say the old wives. On Washington's Birthday, 
everybody has oysters for supper (I don't know why ; perhaps be- 
cause "an oyster cannot tell a lie"). But this is a mere modern 
innovation, and probably "just happens so," as lemonade reaches its 
zenith of favor at Fourth of July festivities wherever held ; still it 
might be cited as the beginning of the growth of a custom. 

To be a visitor meant a continuous flow of hospitable good-will 
and good things. To "kill a chicken and make a fuss," or "kill a 
chicken and fry sausage," was the unwritten law of the land "when 
company comes." Breakfast at six or seven o'clock was followed by 
" the nine o'clock piece " dear to the washerwoman's soul, and dinner 
at half past eleven trod closely on its heels. At three o'clock " ves- 
pers " was spread, a meal of varied light breads, sweet cakes, and 
preserves, and supper at five closed a gastronomically active day. 
Fainting nature was further sustained until bedtime by crisp pret- 
zels, and any other light refreshments which might come under the 
head of what we children called "handin's round," to say nothing of 
the fine ale for which the place was once noted. Litiz pretzels com- 
mercially still hold their own, but Litiz ale is no longer made. They 
make, too, a pleasing variety of light breads better than elsewhere ; 
such as sugar-cake, butter-simmle, and stricelers. For the first, the 
baker with the biggest thumb to make the cavities, filled with butter, 
brown sugar, and cinnamon, turned out the most successful speci- 
mens, while the last-named was used for the Love-Feasts. And 
such love-feasts. The Mothers' Fest, the Fathers', the Sisters', the 
Brothers', the Children's, even the widows were not so inconsolable 
but their Fest brought them some cheer, good cheer at least. (I 
never heard of a widowers' Fest, perhaps they required stronger con- 
solation, or preferred to get it elsewhere.) They were all alike, but 
we delighted in the Children's Fest. How trim and neat the Sisters 
looked in their fresh white frocks, and modest white lace caps with 
bows of satin ribbon, perched on their glossy hair ! How daintily 
these white-gloved dieners stepped along the church aisle two by 
two, holding between them a capacious clothes-basket, kept for that 
purpose, and dealt therefrom the delicious flat sugar and cinnamon 
spread stricelers, as big as a tea-plate! And following them, six 
strong brethren bearing each a tray of hot steaming coffee in mugs 
(Moravian coffee !), rich with cream, perfection in sweetness, seem- 
ing to us nectar and ambrosia, " sugar and spice and everything 
nice " even when the dogstar raged. 
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How happily the children trilled the opening hymn, how cheer- 
fully the choir took up the strain, whilst the children feasted in love, 
and how huskily the striceler-mufRed tones ascended in returning 
thankful praise ! 

While the love-feasts were at one time open for all to partake, it 
is now customary to issue tickets for the service, which strangers 
may obtain without difficulty. 

It was compulsory, besides building upon the street-line (that is, 
without garden or ground other than a generous width of pavement 
in front), to have two front doors and an upper story to every house. 
The one I was most familiar with was among the oldest, and in 1805 
the owner put up a brick house adjoining it with communicating 
doors, and papered the new house with squares of eighteen inches, a 
pattern bought in London. A large business in chip hat and bonnet 
plaiting was carried on in the older stone house, the only one then 
in existence in America, and with a trade extending to New Orleans. 
As it declined somewhat, he thriftily used his materials to decorate 
his new home, and in several rooms made a wainscoting three feet 
in height, woven of brown and buff wood of a coarser fibre than the 
bonnet chips, and looking not unlike fancy matting. It has now all 
worn away, much to our regret, as the effect was exceedingly good. 
In the garret of the old house are many large bins handsomely made 
of dark polished walnut, in which was kept the grain raised for 
family use. I wonder if there are other old houses elsewhere built 
with such an arrangement. There too was the usual showing of tall 
bandboxes and old sea chests ; seventeen of the latter we counted, 
and one difference from the dusty spider-webbed garrets of story- 
books was notable : I have spent long quiet afternoons therein, por- 
ing over the woodcuts of old bibles and through forgotten books 
in search of portraits, and emerged immaculate. The stone house 
had a wonderful capacity for concentrating cold in all seasons, and 
I recall the whimsical remark of my hostess, that "if the weather 
moderated she would show me the garret of the old house." 

At a church wedding it was customary for bride, groom, and min- 
ister to sit facing the congregation, after the ceremony, while the 
bridesmaids and groomsmen served cake and wine, and the choir 
sang. As long as the exclusive family life of church and town was 
maintained, it was possible to endure the ordeal ; but now that so 
many outsiders are present, few are brave enough to literally face 
the music and the curious gaze of alien eyes. 

Easter with its procession to the graveyard hilltop to greet the 
rising sun, Christmas with its amazing variety of cakes, and 
pfutzs decorated with hundred-year-old Swiss toys, its Christmas 
Eve church services, where each held a gay lighted taper as the final 
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hymn was sung, were the most popular festivals. Thanksgiving Day 
was kept with scant ceremony, Lexington and Concord unhonored 
and Forefather's Day unsung ; but the glorious Fourth, with its 
artistic illumination of the waters of " The Spring," its rival brass 
bands and occasional governor, brought lads and lasses in numbers 
that rivalled the Whit-Monday circus crowds in the county town. 

At no time is the family life of the church more apparent than 
when death comes. Everybody, old and young, attends the services 
in the church. The body is never brought into the sacred edifice, 
but waits in the little stone " corpse-house " alongside. The thrilling 
music, of rich horn and trombone at the grave-side, make the last 
rites very impressive. The horn, trombone, flute, violin, and oboe 
are present on other occasions, at the daybreak Easter services, and 
to announce a death from the tower of the church, when the air 
played signifies the sex of the individual. 

It used to be customary to spread very abundant tables for those 
who came to a funeral, but now life is more hurried and railroads 
shorten time and distance ; hundreds of pies, hecatombs of chickens, 
caldrons of coffee, and whole cheeses were once provided. 1 There 
were always two things to be met with, raisin pie and funeral cake, 
the latter a very dark, moist, and sad-looking gingerbread baked in 
pie-plates, and rarely seen at any other time. 

Until 1856, Litiz and The Church were synonymous; since that 
time, other denominations have come in. In outlying farms and 
hamlets are found Dunkards, Mennonites (" Menneests "), and 
Amish (" Ornish ") ; and while all are " plain people," it would be 
difficult for outsiders to designate either sect from the dress, though 
it varies with each. Schism has again come to even the Mennonites, 
and I recently attended a wedding where the groom's mother, being 
a New Mennonite, as distinct from a Reformed Mennonite, and so 
debarred from entering any church but her own, was thus prevented 
from seeing her child married by Moravian ceremony, though the 
bride's aunt, who was simply a Mennonite, and who wore an exactly 
similar dress, was permitted to attend. 

Charlotte C. Herr, 

1 The abundant "funeral-baked-meats" were really more characteristic of the 
wealthy farmer than of the Moravians proper, and Moravian " funeral-cake " was 
more properly called " crumb-cake." 



